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REVIEWS 



La Sociologie, sa Nature, son Contenu, ses Attaches. By Ren^ 
Worms. Paris: Marcel Giard & Cie., 1921. Pp. 164. 

Ren^ Worms, editor of the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, lias 
sought in this compact Uttle volume to review and criticize the leading 
schools of sociological thought on the continent and in England, since 
Comte and Spencer. The volume is, in its way, a masterpiece. 
Certainly nothing at once so comprehensive and so lucid dealing with 
the fundamental tendencies and doctrines of sociology has ever been 
compressed into the same number of words in EngUsh. 

The volume is in three parts: (i) the nature of sociology, (2) the 
content of sociology, (3) the relations of sociology to the other sciences. 
All the fundamental logical problems with which the schools since 
Comte and Spencer have been so insistently concerned are discussed 
vmder the title, the content of sociology. What these problems are is 
indicated by the chapter headings: "Society and Social Relations"; 
"The Fundamental Social Fact"; "The Reality of Society"; Social 
Contract and Social Organism"; "The Social Elements"; "Social 
Life"; Social Evolution"; "Sociological Methods"; "Sociological 
Laws." These are the problems. The solutions can only be indicated. 

Sociology is, according to the author, essentially what Comte and 
Spencer conceived it to be, a philosophy, that is to say, an interpreta- 
tion of facts rather than a method of investigation and research; a 
criticism of fundamentals rather than an organized body of knowledge. 
Sociology is, in the words of the author, "a S3mthesis of the special 
social sciences." It defines their boundaries, elucidates and makes 
intelligible their differing points of view and methods. Sociology is at 
once the base and the smnmit of the special sciences. "It is the point 
from which their paths diverge and the point to which they again con- 
verge when they have completed their several tasks." 

This symmetry and completeness with which the whole edifice of the 
social sciences is conceived is characteristic of the author's point of view 
and of the volume as a whole. Sociology is conceived, not as a single 
science, but as a system of knowledge, a logical construction which has 
rather the character of a work of art than of an instrument for gaining 
fiurther knowledge. In this system the crude facts are products of the 
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special social sciences. They furnish the materials out of which the 
sociological edifice is constructed. Among these sciences the author 
enumerates the following: social or, as the geographers are beginning 
to call it, human geography, a study of the physical environment in its 
relations to social groups; demography, a study of populations, their 
numbers, distribution, and the phenomena which determine them; 
ethnography, the study of races; finally that "very recent science" 
sometimes called social morphology, which is concerned with the study 
of social groups within the Umits of the nations, i.e., professions, classes, 
associations. These are special sciences which describe the ph)rsical 
structure of society. On the other hand, there are the special sciences 
concerned with human relations as they exist within the limits of this 
physical structure. These are economics; ethnology, the science of cus- 
tom, "of which the study of family life is a branch"; the science of 
religions; the history of the sciences, letters, and the arts, the science 
of law and the history of right; political science. 

Sociology stands in relation to the special social sciences in the same 
relation that cosmology does to the special physical sciences or that 
biology does to botany, zoology, and natural history. In short, soci- 
ology, according to Worms, with certain modifications and refine- 
ments, remains what it was for Comte and Spencer, not science in the 
sense that phj^ics or psychology are sciences, but a philosophy. 

To conceive sociology in these terms, however, is to ignore every 
recent movement and tendency in sociology outside of France and Eng- 
land. It takes no account, for example, of the writings of that very 
original and stimulating student of social hfe, the late Georg Simmel, 
whose sociology is the source and inspiration of a very enterprising new 
school of sociological thought in Germany. For Simmel and his followers 
sociology is neither history nor philosophy but an empirical science, since 
it assumes that the subject-matter of sociology is just those abstract and 
typical forms of association which, as crystallized in custom and tradi- 
tion, may be described, classified, and eventually explained as the prod- 
ucts of sociological processes — processes to which Simmel gives the very 
general name of social interaction. 

An adequate statement of present sociological tendencies can hardly 
neglect the disposition of students to direct attention less to society and 
more to social groups. In these social groups the social processes opera- 
tive in the evolution of humanity assume forms at once characteristic 
and definite, so that it is possible to analyze and describe them, even to 
experiment with them. Under these circumstances sociology tends to 
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assume the character of a natural science. It seeks to study social 
groups as the botanist studies plants or the zoologist studies animals. 

These divergent tendencies represented, on the one hand, by the 
present volume and on the other by various expressions of individual 
European and American writers raise the question whether sociology 
will continue in the future to be what it has been in the past, namely, a 
social philosophy, an interpretation of life, a formulation of social 
programs, a council at once of prudence and of perfection, or whether it 
will seek to be — what it has always professed to be — a positive science, 
based on an empirical study of human nature — human nature as revealed 
in historical events, and as represented, on the one hand, in the customs, 
cultures, and traditional life of social groups and, on the other, in the 
personalities and characters of individual men so far as these are the 
product of social processes and so far as they are integral elements in 
the existing social organizations. 

It seems that in the long run sociology, for practical as well as 
logical reasons, cannot continue to be both philosophy and natural 
science; it cannot at the same time define our wishes and describe the 
facts of social life; it cannot at once tell us what we ought to do and what 
we can. There was a time, and not so long ago, when philosophy and 
history included within their circles all knowledge, whether of the 
physical or of the social universe. The individual sciences, however, 
as they succeeded in defining their points of view, delineating their 
several fields of observation and creating systematic methods for research, 
so that they were able not merely to formulate hypotheses but to test 
them, have invariably separated themselves from philosophy, with its 
practical, moral, and pohtical interests, and have sought to describe and 
explain, rather than interpret, facts. The same motives which have 
brought this about in other fields seem likely to bring about the separa- 
tion between social philosophy and social science. For the author of 
this volume, however, sociology is social philosophy. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



Sociology and Ethics. The Facts of Social Life as the Source of 

Solutions for the Theoretical and Practical Problems of Ethics. 

By Edward Carey Hayes, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 

D. Appleton & Company, 1921. Pp. viii+354. $3.00. 

Professor Hayes has attempted in this volume something which is 

much needed — to provide a firm, scientific basis for ethics. He rightly 

finds that basis in scientific sociology. His thesis is that knowledge of 



